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THE CYNEWULFIAN RUNES OF THE 
FIRST RIDDLE. 

It seems a flat contradiction to assert that no 
lines in Old English poetry have received more 
frequent attention than the verses in' which Cyne- 
wulf has preserved his name, and to affirm in the 
same breath that the treatment of these runic 
acrostics has been wholly inadequate to their im- 
portance. And yet the second statement is as 
true as the first. The many scholars who have 
discussed the name-passages have largely neglected 
the chief aids to their proper interpretation, riddle 
usage and runic custom. By an appeal to such 
evidence as these freely furnish, I shall now seek 
to reveal the hitherto hidden presence of Cyne- 
wulf's runic signature in a logogriph which the 
consensus of scholarly opinion has long since with- 
drawn not only from the category of his works but 
even from the list of enigmas ; and, in a second 
article, to establish the author's close regard for 
the traditional connotation of the symbols which 
he so dexterously introduces into his four religious 
poems. 

In regard to the methods of early poets wishing 
to embalm their names in the amber of runic acros- 
tics, that laborious pioneer in the study of runes, 
Olaus Wormius, proves a valuable witness. " It 
has long been the custom of authors," he tells us 
in his pompous Latin, 1 "to insert into their poems 
by means of logogriphs or enigmatic letters, either 
their own names or those of their friends." Ole 
straightway produces an "exemplum Danicum" 
in illustration of this logogriphic doctrine. But 
the example is not Danish at all, as the language 
and metre (sext&nmmW) demonstrate ; but the 
work of an Icelander and is rightly attributed by 
J6n Thorkelsson 2 to Ole's helpful correspondent, 
Magnus Olafsson (1573-1636), who intended it 
to occupy a place among the congratulatory effu- 

*See LitaraUira Buniea, Copenhagen, 1651, Appendix, 
pp. 1691 

2 Om Digtningen pa, Island i del 15 og 16 Arhundrede, 
Copenhagen, 1888, pp. 469-470. For this valuable refer- 
ence I am indebted to that eminent kenner of all things 
Scandinavian, Einkr Magnusson of Cambridge, England. 
His, too, are the excellent English interpretations of all 
the Icelandic logogriphs that I shall cite. 



sions at the head of the volume. Thorkelsson' s 
quotation of this acrostic from the Arna-Magn., 
148, 8vo., is, of course, far superior to Worm's 
inaccurate version :- 

Holl laxa, fl6$ f jalla, 
Fold k&t, skyja gratur, 
Ymers ljds, firkoma, 
Agset svana kseti, 
Ok jors, og dufts auki 
Etter skrifa'S verk setti, 
Y tar sja halserSs heiti 
Her doktors skratS vera. 

Hall of salmon, flood of fell = oss, logr =0 1 
Field gay, cloud's weeping = ar, fir = a u 
Ymer's light, come- down = s61, fir = s U 
Excellent swans' joy (river) = 6ss = o 

Yoke of steed, dust's increase = reiS, maiSr = r m. 
(Here)-after written work composed. 
Men see the name of the highlearned 
Doctor to be written here. 

Worm follows this with another runic acrostic, 
"logogryphus generis Dr6ttkvsett attmselt" upon 
his name (Olaf Uorm). This is also by 6lafsson 
and is also preserved in the Arna-Magn. 

Now these logogriphs of Olafsson's represent an 
Icelandic tradition which can be traced back to 
the fifteenth century at least. Thorkelsson' s book 
is rich in logogriphs of exactly the same or similar 
types as the Wormian ones. I quote two of these 
with Mr. Magniisson's renderings. 

Ormr Loftsson wrote about 1460 a cycle of 
Rimur of " Vflmundr vitSutan," which he dedi- 
cated to a lady named " Sofia." At the end of 
the sixteenth rima he introduces by means of runes 
(or rather synonyms for them), her name and 
his own in the following manner (Thorkelsson, 
p. 274) :— 

Veraldar pry Ui og veglegt Ar, 
VerSa m&t vrS grae'Si, 
Auflurinn n6gur og isinn blar 
Eignast mattu kvae'Si. 

Vegleg hvfld og vatna m&t, 
VirSa gamanrB blfSa, 8 
Gratur skyja og ferSin flj6t 
Ferju Hars nam smfSa. 

3 " I suspect that we ought to read : VirSa gamni blrSa, 
dat =hinu blfSa gamni virSa, i. e., the lady Sofia : viro- 
rum blando oblectamento naviculam Hari fabricavi" 
(Magnusson). 
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World's glory [sol] and stately year [ar], S a 

Meetings (of rivers) happen at the sea [oss] o 

Wealth enough [fd] and the ice blue [fss], f -> i 
You may have the poem. 

Stately ease (car) [rei'S] and waters' meet [oss], r ^- O 

"I 
Men's delight blithe [ma-Sr], m 

4* 

Weeping of clouds [fir] and journey quick [rei'S] u -> r. 
Did fashion Har's (the Dwarf's) ferry = the poem. 

Hallr prestr Ogmundsson, who resigned his 
living of Stad in Steingrimsfjortir, 1539, pre- 
sumably on account of old age, composed a reli- 
gious poem called NdS, i. e., "Mercy on Anna 
and Mary," in 110 stanzas. In the 104th he 
hides his own and a friend's (Biorn's) names as 
follows (Thorkelsson, p. 320) :— 

Orma kauor [= kor] metS ari vormu, 
AurrtSa grund er hvergi bundinn, 
Tjorn og skur ma telja eirnin, 
Tiguleg ferB hefir drapu gerSa 
Au'Slingba'S [mig] Asgai"Ss stutila, 
Unnar skj&l og &8 )>raungva v&hvS, 
Vala erfrSi og vegleg selja 
Vessa skyldi eg urn kvinnu J>essa. 

Snakes' sickbed [hagl] with a warm year [ar], H a 

The char's land (haunt) [logr] is nowhere bound, 1 

Tarn [logr] and shower [ur] may also be counted, 1 u 

Stately journey [rei'S] has made the drapa. r. 

Favorite of Asgarth's stays (the gods) [ass? or 6ss?], o s 

Wave's shelter [fss] and pressing misery [nau^], i 2 n 6 
Vals' [= horses'] toil [rei'S] and stately willow [bjarkan] r 4 B 1 
Bade me make verses on this lady. 

Thorkelsson cites many other runic acrostics of 
equal interest : the Ignatius hoot&i pislarvotts of 
the sixteenth century, "Olifr," i. e., "Olafr" 
(p. 85) ; the last of the anonymous Skald-Helga- 
Rimur, "Tumas" (p. 134); Olafr [Kolbeins- 
son's] poem on Mary Magdalene, the author's 
name (p. 321); ThorSr Magntisson of Strjtigur in 
the last of his Bollards Bimur, the author's name 
backwards (p. 345), and in the Heilrasda-Rima, 
the name "Illugi(-e)" (p. 349); and finally 
Olafr Thomasson (d. 1595), in the last strophe 
of his memorial poem on Bishop J6n Arason, the 
author's name (p. 390). More recent even than 



these are the runic acrostics of the rimur writers 
cited by Gollancz in his interesting volume, Ham- 
let in Iceland (1898). As this scholar has duly 
noted,* the modern Icelandic rune-play suggests 
the signatures in Cynewulf's spiritual poems. 
One rima, indeed, in its combination of acrostic 
and charade, is so very much to the purpose of 
the present article that several lines must be 
quoted. In the twenty-fourth number of the 
B&lants e&a Feraeuts Rimur by Guftmundr 
(1701), 5 the poet thus preserves his name and 
that of his patron, Arnljotur :— 

Arfer^S, vinda agg og logur, 
is yfir skartSi landa, 
tyr, fir, rei'S, sa beiddi umbogur 
brjotur kennist landa. 

Valdra'Sur og vifa fe* 
etc. 

Ar(A); fern 1 = rerS(r); vinda agg = nattS(n), logur(l) 
fs(i); skarSi landa = 6s(o) 
tyr(t); tir(u); reiS(r) 

Valdra«ur(=Gu«); vffate(mundr) 

Mr. Magnusson believes that this Icelandic 
runic tradition may go back to Cynewulf himself 
and quotes a remarkable passage in the oldest 
grammatical treatise in the Icelandic language, 
about 1140 A. D., 6 which seems to show that by 
the middle of the twelfth century there were in 
Iceland books written in Anglo-Saxon and under- 
stood by some Icelanders. 7 It is in any case, un- 

4 Hamlet in Iceland, pp. lxxvii, lxxxi-lxxxii. 

5 Ibid., pp. 283-284. 

6 "And yet Englishmen write the English with Latin 
letters, all such as suit the sounds in the English ( tongue) , 
but where they do not suffice they employ other letters, as 
many and of such a kind as are required, but the others 
they discard which do not suit the sounds of their lan- 
guage. Now, after their example, since we (i. e., Ice- 
landers and Englishmen) are of one tongue (speak one 
and the same tongue), though one of the two may have 
changed much or both to some extent ... I have also 
written for us Icelanders an alphabet. . ." ("Snorra 
Edda," Ama-3fagn, ed. n, 12, 10.) 

' To sustain this point Mr. Magntisson points to the Ice- 
landic labors of eleventh-century missionary bishops from 
England like Bernhard the Bookwise and Hr6>olf, the 
cousin of Edward the Confessor (see Ari, Islendingorbdh, 
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deniable that there is a dose connection between 
the Old English rune-song on the one hand and 
the Norwegian and Icelandic runic-poems on the 
other. 8 

I have no inclination to press the argument of 
direct literary relation between the Old English 
and Icelandic logogriphs. Whether or not Cyne- 
wulf s acrostics influenced the Northern tradition 
is not of great moment. One thing, however, 
becomes clear in the light of the Scandinavian 
illustrations of runic method — and here we have 
made au important step in advance — that, in 
typical runic acrostics, the rune was so obviously 
associated with a definite naming-word, that, at 
the sight of the name or its synonym, the reader 
immediately supplied the symbol, or conversely, 
at the sight of the symbol, substituted the set 
name. Cynewulf, in his runic acrostics, was 
doubtless following a conventional scheme popular 
among poets and familiar to the readers of his 
time. 

In the name-passages of his religious poems, 
Cynewulf pursued the method of suggesting the 
letter-name (Cm or Wyn or Lagu, as the case 
might be) by the runic symbol, but there are very 
strong indications that he employed at least once 
the traditional Icelandic device of substituting for 
the letter its name or some synonym of its name. 
The application of this scheme to the so-called 
"First Riddle" produces such illuminating re- 
sults that I am led to the conclusion that scholars 
have been hasty in taking this puzzling poem out 
of the rank of enigmas and in putting it in the 
category of The Husband's Message and The Wife's 
Complaint. The guise of the lyrical monologue 
it certainly has, but it seems also to bear the 
stamp of Cynewulf s cipher. 9 

ch. S; "Hungrvaka" Biskupasogur, i, 64-65; Appendix 
to the "Landnama," Islendingasbgur, I, 332), [see Tar- 
anger, Den Angelsaksishe Kirkes Indfiydelse pact den Norske, 
Christiania, 1890, pp. 166, 172, 182-188], and to the Ice. 
landic knowledge of the Beowulf in the Gfrettissaga, which 
" seems to draw from the written Anglo-Saxon book, not 
from oral tradition." This belief in a direct literary con- 
nection between the two works is not shared by Anglists 
(cf. Brandl, Pants Grundriss', I, 995-996). 

8 Wimmer, Die Runenschrifi, 1887, pp. 83, 281. 

9 It is apposite to note here the kinship in motif between 
the "Keed" riddle (No. 61), which is surely an ampli- 



Before we proceed to an analysis of the First 
Eiddle, let me make clear one or two features of 
logogriphic usage. Leo's interpretation of the 
poem 10 was doubly at fault : it was far- fetched 
and fanciful, marked, too, by a total ignorance 
of riddle-methods ; it was moreover, as Sievers 
showed," linguistically impossible, since cyne, 
cane, cen and cwcen could not interchange. But 
it does not therefore follow that another interpre- 
tation which pursues closely a traditional scheme 
and commits no linguistic absurdities is inapt. 
The poem, whether by coincidence or no (and 
the chances are enormous against a merely acci- 
dental concourse of so many elements), may easily 
be read as a cryptogram like the runic rima of 
GuSmundr (supra), combining acrostic and char- 
ade. Both were very popular at this time : Aid- 
helm, Tatwine and Boniface delighted in the 
one 12 ; the vogue of the other is established by 
iEthelwald's prisons cassis for Aldhelm ("Ita 
cassis per culmina prisci splendent prsefulgida, " 
etc.), 18 and by JEthelwulf ' s self -title, Glarus lupus 
("Hsec lupus, alte pater, stolido de pectore cla- 
rus," etc.)" Acrostic and charade are combined 
in a tenth-century poem at the close (78 b) of the 
Bodleian ms. Rawlinson C. 697 : — 

Archalis clamare triumvir nomine Saxi 
Dive tuo fors prognossim feliciter sevo 
-4ugustae. Samu cernentis rupis eris el h 
Xarvales forti beliales robure contra 
/Saepe seges messem fecunda prenotat altum in 
Tutis solandum petrinum solibus agmen 
J.mplius amplificare sacra sophismatis arce 
JVomina orto petas donet precor inclita doxus. 16 

fication of Symphosius (No, 2), and The Husband' s Mes- 
sage, which follows it in the Exeter Booh. Indeed, all 
" first person " verse riddles are lyrical monologues. 

10 Quae de se ipso Cynewulfus Poeta Anglosaxonicus tra- 
diderit, 1857. 

n Anglia, XIII, 19-21. 

11 Cf. B. Ehwald, De Aenigmatibus Aldhelmi et Aeros- 
tichis, Gotha, 1905 ; my edition of Tlie Exeter Book Bid- 
dies, 1910, pp. xxxi, xxxiii, xlv. 

13 Jafte, BiblMeea, 1866, m, 46. See Lingard's His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1845, n, 188. 

14 De Abbaiibus, etc., xxxin, 1, Poetae LatmiAevi Caro- 
lini, I, 603. 

15 1 cite the manuscript note of "Bodley's librarian," 
Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, in the Bodleian copy of data- 
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Both enigmatic modes were familiar to Cyne- 
wulf. He uses the acrostic in the Christ, the 
Elene, the Fates ; he employs the charade in the 
Juliana, and perhaps in the Latin enigma, Rid. 
90, if we accept the ingenious interpretation of the 
Erlemanns. 16 Indeed in the Juliana passage he, 
like the Anglo-Saxon Johannes, welds the two 
devices together by regarding GYN and EWU&a 
word-groups and L, F, as runic symbols. 1 ' Hence 
there is nothing inherently improbable in the sup- 
position that once again he combined acrostic and 
charade — working, in his presentation of the 
runes of his name, not counter to, but quite in 
accord with, runic tradition, as we meet it else- 
where. 

Now let us apply the Icelandic method to the 
First Eiddle. The requirements of space make 
it necessary to transfer the tabular view into the 
next column : — 
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logue of Bawlinson MSS. O, p. 351, where this acrostic has 
been printed : — " The writer of these verses at the end is 
' Johannis,' certainly an Anglo-Saxon, and he addresses 
'Adalstan,' Bishop of London ( 'Augusta?' ), who is to be 
a 'rupis' against ghostly enemies. He wrote them be- 
tween 970 and 981. ... As saxi = stem, so archalis = 
adal." 

16 Herrigs Archiv, cxi, 59 f., cxv, 391 f. Cf. my notes, 
Exeter Book Riddles, pp. 230-232. The solution of the 
Latin enigma hinges upon the adequate interpretation of 
its second line, " Obcurrit agnus [rupi] et capit viscera 
lupi," which is doubly cryptic As I have shown (L c), 
it has a spiritual signification. The Lamb, Christ, through 
the Rock, Peter {Matt, xvi, 18), destroys the Wolf, the 
Devil. But there is a personal allusion as well. Edmund 
Erlemann has well explained the "Agnus . . . capit vis- 
cera lupi" as a reference to the relation of e»tt and wulf 
in Cynewulf's name ; but neither he nor his fellows have 
interpreted the " Obcurrit agnus [rupi]," not realizing 
that the inserted word is demanded by the exigencies of 
medial rime. Only one explanation seems possible. In 
the name, Oynewulf, ewu meets cyn ...If, which by a 
favorite form of inversion of letters (cf. Fates, Bid. 25, 
and my solution of Bid. 1), becomes clyfn — quite near 
enough to clif (frequently glossing ' rupes ' ) for the word- 
play of a riddler, who was certainly not writing for twen- 
tieth-century philologists. 

" These runes will be discussed in my second article. 
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All phases of charade and acrostic must now be 
discussed. The keystone of the problem is the 
poem's second line exactly as in the Latin Riddle 
(Rid. 90). They (Leod or Cyn) will oppress 
him (Wulf), if he comes to want or need (£reat 
or Nyd) — that is, Cyn will oppress or press upon 18 



18 Grein (Sprachschatz, r, 45) translates apecgan as "re- 
ceive," Bradley (Academy, March 24, 1888) as "give food 
to"; but the rendering of Schofield (PMLA., xvn, 266) 
and Imelmann ( DieAltenglische Odoaker-IKehiung, 1907, p. 
16) "oppress" is supported by other forms of foecgan. 
Significant indeed is the likeness to tribviantes in the 
fourth line of the Latin enigma (Bid. 90), "duo lupi 
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Wulf, if the syllable comes to JV, the last letter of 
Gya. The line is so important that the poet re- 
peats it a few lines later. Kieger I9 long since 
recognized the propriety of substituting for Leod 
the first syllable of the name of Oynwulj (the form 
here as in Christ and Fates). There can be no 
doubt that hine and he refer to Wulf, who has 
probably been mentioned in a line now missing. JG 
In its frequent meaning of " compulsion," " dis- 
tress," foreat (see B. T., s. v.) is an adequate 
synonym of Nyd (N), just as Araungm v5la& is 
of NauS (N) in Hallr's Icelandic acrostic. The 
unusual expression, onfirlat euman, finds therefore 
its explanation in the needs of the enigma, not in 
an untenable theory of Old Norse origin. 81 

stantes et tertium tribul [antes]." According to Gotzen's 
postscript to the Erlemann solution (Herrigs ArcUv, CXI, 
63), ' two letters of the name, Wulf, oppress or press upon 
a third.' 
w ZfdP., i, 215-219. 

20 That a line is lacking seems attested by the need of an 
antecedent for the pronouns, by the absence of Wulf from 
this division of the poem and from no other, and per- 
haps, though the strophic structure is more than doubtful 
(see infra), by the shortness of the first strophe. This 
Bradley, Schofield, and Lawrence recognized. 

21 The use of strophe and refrain, if we may in any way 
speak of a "strophe," when the so-called "refrain" 
Ungetic(e) is us, is more closely associated in thought with 
the following than with the preceding lines, is no more 
indicative of an Old Norse origin of our poem than the 
fornyr&islag strophe of the Bee Spell (Bibl., I, 319) or the 
twice repeated refrain in the spirited Charm against the 
shots of "Witches (BihL,.j, 317), Ut, lytd spere, gif her 
inne sie 1 By the aid of such arguments as Lawrence and 
Schofield employ to prove a Scandinavian source for the 
First Kiddie (PMLA., xvu, 247, 262), it would be very 
easy to show that the Witch Charm is Norse. If the al- 
literation of w ... ho (Rid. I 12 ) points, as Lawrence 
thinks, to the carelessness of a translator, how shall we 
explain its appearance elsewhere in the Kiddles (7', Leid. 
11; cf. Ou., 323, Beam., 2299, Jud. 249), and what 
shall we say to the many metrical irregularities of the 
Witch Charm? JEsa (Witch Charm, 11. 23, 25), a 
hapaxlegomenon in Anglo-Saxon, points, in its meaning 
of "god," far more directly to the Scandinavian (cf. 
the frequent &ss, "god") than leg (ig) which appears 
in so many Old English compounds and place-names ; 
ylfa gescot (Witch Charm, 11. 23, 25) which appears 
elsewhere in the Oharms, is not less Norwegian (here 
let one lay undue stress upon the celiskudt of modem 
Norway !) than the thoroughly English idiom (Bid. I 12 ), 
wees me wyn tx> pon (cf. Arid., 1113, 1162, nces him to marine 
(e$h) wyn ; Seqf. 45, me to wife wyn ; Ou., 189 to pon eald- 
eondas ondan nomon); and the suggestion of " wild hunts" 



Into the fourth line of the poem Leo long since 
read a " Cynewulf " charade by the quite inad- 
missible substitution of ewen (=ic) for cyn ; and 
several of the scholars with whom I have discussed 
my interpretation seem inclined to believe that a 
charade is still possible here, if we regard ic as 
identified with cyn by the opening clause of the 
enigma, Leodum is mlnum. If such identification 
is permissible, then it is but an easy step to the 
early view that "the two islands" refer to the 
two syllables of the poet's name. So much for 
the charade at present. 

Now for the acrostic, which, in the light of the 
repeated keyline, becomes clear. Just as in the 
Icelandic acrostic (supra), Hallr gives Biorn's 
name as OINRB ; so Cynewulf follows in the 
Fates the order, FWULCYN, and here he pre- 
fers FNLCY WU. As in the Fates, "FeohpEi 
on ende standef " ; and the letter -name finds a fit- 
ting synonym in Ida (with lac gife compare feoh- 
gift, which appears three times in the Beowulf, 21, 
1025, 1089). Nyd (N) has already been ex- 
plained. Eglond may have read originally Ea- 
lond (the two forms are found side by side in 
Whale, 12, 16, 21, and Deutschbein " notes that 
ealond is the invariable form in the Anglian Beda) 
to suggest more readily, through the first member 
of the compound, the desired rune-name, Lagu 
(L), but the likeness is not in any case far to seek 
(cf. egstream, "water," "sea"). 2S The iden- 

of Woden and of a HfaamSl charm against Witches (cf. 
Grendon, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxu, 214) is 
certainly as strong in the one as the hint of the Vglsung- 
asaga in the other. If such arguments are permitted to 
carry the least weight, what shall we say to the striking 
"strophes" and "refrains" of the Nine Herbs Charm 
(Bibl, i, 320) and of its references to Woden and the 
slaying of the serpent that recall the Voluspo, 55, 56? 
Are the Exeter Gnomes Norse because they abound 
in short verses and strophic paragraphs and because 
the Eddas furnish a dozen striking analogues to 
their maxims ? The theory of translation takes no ac- 
count of the persistence in Anglo-Saxon of very old Ger- 
manic traditions and modes of expression, and is as futile 
as the recent attempt to assign an Old-Saxon origin to por- 
tions of the Christ. 

22 Paul u. Braune's Beitrdge, xxvi, 224. 

28 As, in Bid. 4 38 , "rain" finds its poetical equivalent 
in lagustreama, it is barely possible that Cynewulf is 
stressing by repetition the i-rune (as he repeats for effect 
N, W, and U) when he writes (line 10) the not very 
apposite renig weder. 
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tification of wcelreowe as cene was the work of 
Leo, who quite inadmissibly regarded cene as the 
first syllable of the poet's name (cene = cyri) and 
not as the name of the G Y -rune, in which sense it is 
found in the Christ, the Elene, the Fates ; but 
beaducdfa (1. 11) is a far better synonym of 
Gene ( C) than wcelreowe. The rune F the poet 
found less adaptable. It was no easy thing to 
hide away in his monologue so irrelevant a word 
as Yr, "bow" or any of its synonyms. He got 
bravely over this difficulty by a bit of word-play. 
Just as the Exeter Booh riddler plays upon weg 
and weg (Bid. 69 1 ' 3 ) or upon the two meanings of 
wong (32"), bleed (38 7 ), hceft (73 22 ) and blace 
(93 22 ), so bogum (bog) is intended to suggest 
bog a = Yr ( Y). The difficult letter is treated in 
quite another fashion in the three acrostics ( Christ, 
Elene, Fates'), but more of that in my second arti- 
cle. The two remaining runes gave Cynewulf 
little trouble. Both names of the TF-rune, Wyn, 
Wen u appear in hues 9, 12, 13, — indeed the 
second furnishes a leitmotif to this division of the 
poem. And Ur ( U) is twice presented through 
its equivalent uncer(ne) (lines 16, 19). It is sig- 
nificant that Cynewulf employs here the same con- 
notation of the C7-rune, as in his religious poems. 
In the last two lines of the lyric we have an 
obvious reference to the enigmatic purpose of the 
writer. 25 

Now even the skeptical, hampered though they 
are by absolute ignorance of the ways of riddlers, 
will admit that the chances are prodigiously 
against this cryptogram being accidental. That 
the application of a thoroughly accredited enig- 
matic method to this obscure little poem should 
reveal the runes (and those only) that compose 

s4 Sievers has shown conclusively (Anglia, xin, 3-4) 
that, in Anglo-Saxon poetry (not only in Bid. 91', but in 
EL 1090, 1264 ; Chr. 805 ; Fates 100 ; Bun. 8) W always 
demands the interpretation wyn, a rendering of the rune 
sustained by the Anglo-Saxon alphabet in theSalzburg MS. 
(Winimer, Bunenschrifl, p. 85). On the other hand, wen 
is the letter's name in many runic alphabets (Stephens, 
Bunie Monuments, I, 99, n, 830). 

25 Merbot, Aesthetische Studien zur angelsdehsisehen Poesie, 
p. 26, in his discussion of the various meanings of gied, 
points out that in Bid. 56", gieddes, the word means ' ' a 
riddle," and compares the Exeter Gnomes, 4, gleawe men 
seeolon gieddum wrixlan. Perhaps there is a similar impli- 
cation here. In any case, there is no need to change giedd 
to go>& with Herzfeld and Schofield. 



the name of the very author who elsewhere dis- 
closes his identity by runic devices can hardly be 
explained on any other theory than that of literary 
design. Add to this that the poem contains also 
a charade cloaking the name of this writer, who 
has attested in the Juliana his fondness for char- 
ades — and the interpretation seems indeed strongly 
intrenched. 

To this logogriphic explanation there are cer- 
tain very obvious objections. And yet some of the 
strongest of these may be easily converted into 
favorable arguments. For instance, the striking 
sentence, Uncerne earne hwelp / bireS wulj to wuda 
(16-17) must do more than merely introduce a 
E7-mne. Its place near the end of the poem and 
the implication of the enigma's closing lines lead 
me to believe that it is a phase of the charade. 
The word hwelp may perhaps be regarded as a 
synonym of the common "progenies," connota- 
tion of cyn ; though I am not aware that eyn is 
ever limited to a single offspring. Grant to the 
exigencies of a riddle the possibility of such a sub- 
stitution ; and the meaning becomes, "Wulf bears 
our Cyn to the wood"; or simply "Wulf carries 
away Cyn," since the association of wolf and wood 
is conventional. 26 But how explain Eadwacerl 
All efforts to account for that mysterious person 
have been vain. Leo's attempt to interpret the 
name as an equivalent of the vowel E cannot be 
made to square with the invariable synonym of E, 
Eh or Eoh, "horse," and moreover falls com- 
pletely with the abandonment of the cene (=cyn) 
interpretation of wuda. Schofield' s effort to define 
the word as " a translation of an Old Norse epi- 
thet, Auftvakr, i. e., 'The Easily (or Very) Vigi- 
lant One ' " " is ruled out by the spuriousness of 
the ostensibly Norse coinage and by the appear- 
ance of the name Eadwacer at least twice in Old 
English 2S ; and Imelmann' s more recent ascription 
of the poem to an Odoacer cycle comprising also 
The Wife's Complaint and The Husband' s Message 
collapses with his failure to interpret as Eadwaer 
the runes at the end of the last-named lyric. 29 

26 Cf. Judith, 206, Bnmanburh, 65, wulf in (on) walde ; 
Cotton Gnomes 18, wulf seed in beanve ; Elene 113, wulf, 
holtes gehlefia. 

TMLA., xvir, 267. 

88 Cf. Searle, Onomasticon, p. 189 ; Bradley, Athenceurn, 
1902, II, 758. 

29 Cf. Bradley, Modern Language Beview, n, 365-368. 
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Eadwacer, in my opinion, plays in the poem no 
r&le of " swift whelp " or of cuckoldy husband, 80 
nor has he apparently aught to do with the his- 
torical Odoacer, of whom, as Nutt rightly says, 81 
there is no trace in England ; but he is merely the 
friend to whom the poet addresses his enigma — 
some Anglo-Saxon Postumus or Lollius. 

Though our Anglo-Saxon cryptogram has so 
much in common with the Icelandic name-poems, 
there is one very obvious difference between them. 
In the Icelandic rimur the synonyms of the runes 
fill the text to the exclusion of other ideas ; in the 
English enigma the equivalents of the letter-names 
are skilfully woven into the story of the poem. 
Such, however, is Cynewulf s method. His other 
acrostics amply attest his cleverness in inserting 
runes into his verse without checking the flow of 
thought. This ingenuity does not fail him here. 

For his cryptic purposes Cynewulf chose a form 
of poetic expression common in his day, the lyr- 
ical monologue, and Wove his name into a little 
story of a woman's love, which may or may not 
have been familiar to his hearers ; but it is evi- 
dent that, in the opening lines, in the frequent 
reference to Wulf, in the constant selection of 
words and even motifs adapted to charade and 
acrostic, and in the riddling close, the enigma has 
gained at the expense of the lay. Viewed merely 
as a lyrical monologue, the poem is enveloped 
in obscurities which are in striking contrast to the 
simplicity of other compositions of this sort, and 
which seem to suggest hidden meanings. Eegarded 
as a logogriph, the verses are easy to interpret, 
since the hint of Oyn given in the first word of the 
poem is reinforced by the mention of Wulf in every 
division ; and since both syllables are immediately 
brought together in a key-line (11. 2, 7). After 
the charade has thus furnished all clues, the 
tracing of the acrostic becomes an exercise not 
beyond the ingenuity of readers accustomed to 
this kind of diversion. 

In closing may I be permitted a few words in 

so The />u (1. 16) can only be Eadwacer ; and uneerne, 
like uncer below, must refer to the tie between the lady 
and Wulf, since hmdp, which uneerne qualifies, is only 
in point if used of the wolf -breed or -kin. Moreover, as 
Imelmann has pointed out (p. 17), gehyrest fiu has the 
force of an interjection, georstu. 

sl Athewmm, 1902, n, 587. 



regard to the bearing of this acrostic-charade upon 
the important question of the authorship of the 
Riddles of the Exeter Book ? In my very recent 
edition of these poems I thus summarized a de- 
tailed discussion of the subject 82 : "Not much 
value can be attached to any single variation [in 
the text of the Biddies] from Cynewulf s usage 
or indeed to the accumulative force of all that 
have been cited ; but, in the absence of one jot of 
evidence connecting the Biddies with this poet, 
these differences add slightly to the heavy burden 
of proof resting upon him who seeks to revive the 
moribund claim of Cynewulfian authorship." 
Now all is changed. The proper interpretation 
of the " Cynwulf " cryptogram shifts the burden 
of proof to the shoulders of him who endeavors to 
show that this collection of poems, in the main 
homogeneous, 83 was not (with a few exceptions) 
the work of Cynewulf. Certainly the effort to 
assign the enigmas to an earlier period than that 
of the poet has been signally unsuccessful. 8 * His 
name is written large in the very first riddle 
of them all (just as Aldhelm writes his in 
the introductiory acrostic to his enigmas) and 
appears again towards the close of the collec- 
tion. The undoubted variations in meter, lan- 
guage and style 35 from the usage in the gener- 
ally accepted poems of Cynewulf are after all too 
slight to avail against the explicit evidence of the 
First Riddle and the substantiating testimony of 
Riddle 90. Belief in the poet's wide range of 
literary activity and of linguistic and metrical 
expression, and a consequent reconstruction of the 
Cynewulf canon are the inevitable conclusions re- 
sulting from an acceptance of my interpretation 
of the "Cynwulf" name-poem. Hence, the 
far-reaching significance of this attempt to lift 
forever from the First Riddle the ban of double 
terms and to restore it to its rightful place at the 
head of the Exeter Booh enigmas. 
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82 Biddies of the Exeter Book, p. lxii. 

88 In my Introduction to the Biddies, pp. Ixiii-lxix, I 
have given at length my reasonB for believing that by far 
the greater number of these enigmas are from a single 
hand. 

34 See Biddies, pp. Ivi-lviii. 

85 Ibid., pp. lx-hrii. 



